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*'black/' and pdra-malS would then be the black hill. One of
the most venomous snakes in southern India, which is of a
very dark blue or almost black colour, is'called PdraGudu.
It seems probable, therefore, that Hwen Thsang's translation
may be derived from one of the southern dialects. This con*
fusion in the Chinese translations is no doubt due to the very
defective power of the Chinese syllables for the transcription of
Sanskrit words. Thus, Po lo.fa.to might be read as P&rdvata,
a "pigeon," according to Fa-Hian ; or as paravata, "subject/1
according to the Si-yu-ki; while it is probable that the
true reading should pe parvata, a "mountain/1 as the
monastery is specially stated to have been excavated in a
rocky hill.
The capital itself was named Pa-lai,*- which is said to
mean "qui s'appuie sur une Eminence." Now the citadel of
Ch&nda is called "BafakOa," or the "High Fort/' which,
though a Persian appellation given by the Muhammadans,
was very probably suggested by the original appellation
of Palai.*
In all our Chinese authorities the rock-hewn monastery is
connected with a holy sage; but the name in each account is
different According to Fa-Hian, it was the monastery of the
earlier Buddha named Kisyapa. In the S*yu*ki, however, it
is said to be the birthplace of the Muni Par&m&l&> while Hwen
Thsang states that the monastery was excavated by King
StitwAhan, for the use of the famous NSgirjuna. From the
wonderful description of Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang I have
been led to think that their acounts may possibly refer to the
grand excavations of Devagiri and Elura* But if the distance
given by Hweu Thsang as well as by the Si-yu-ki is correct, the
rock-hewn monastery must be looked for about 50 miles to the
1. Pauthier in 'Journal Asiatique/ 1899, p. 293.
2.   We have an example of such translation in Bulandshahr, which
the Hindus still call Uncha-gaon.